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DESCARTES—AFTER THREE CENTURIES 


Cartesio nel terzo centenario del ‘‘ Discorso del Metodo.’’ Rivista pt 
Fimosor1a Nro-Scouastica. Supplemento speciale al Vol. XIX, 
Luglio, 1937. (Pubb. a Cura della Facolta di Filosofia dell’ 
Univ. Cattolica’ del Sacro Cuore.) Milano: Societa Editrice 
‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1937. xii + 807 pp. 


Descartes. Homenaje en el tercer centenario del ‘‘ Discurso del 
Metodo.’’ Vols. 1,11, III. Instituto de Filosofia de la Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras. Buenos Aires: Universidad de Buenos 
Aires. 1937. 367 pp.; 339 pp.; 358 pp. 


La filosofia di Descartes. KFRANcEScO OueiAtTI. (Pubb. a Cura della 
Facolta di Filosofia dell’ Univ. Cattolica del Sacro Cuore.) 
Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1937. xvi-+ 577 
pp. 401. 


Autour du ‘‘Discours de la Méthode’”’ (1637-1937). J. CHEVALIER, 
R. VerNEAvuX, M. De Corte, J. M. Le Buonp, P. Mesnarp, A. 
Ropert. (Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XIII, Cahier II.) 
Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne et ses Fils. 1937. 245 pp. 465 fr. 


Les rapports limités de l’ordre et du libre arbitre dans l’évolution des 
sociétés humaines. I. Figuration Cartésienne du fait social. 
RoBeRT JARRY-GUEROULT. (Dynamique Sociale, I.) (Actual- 
ités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 430.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 
1936. 64 pp. 15 fr. 


Descartes und die Philosophie. Karu JASPERS. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co. 1937. 104 pp. 4.80M. 


Essais sur Descartes. Henri Gounuter. Paris: J. Vrin. 1937. 
302 pp. 25 fr. 


Descartes’ Discourse on Method. Leon Rornu. Oxford: At the 
Clarenden Press. 1937. viii+ 142 pp. $2.00. 


Descartes und der franzésische Geist. Huco Friepricu. (Wissen- 
schaft und Zeitgeist, Heft 6.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1937. 
80 pp. 2.40 M. 


A glance at this imposing array of Cartesian literature, largely 
timed for the three hundredth anniversary of the publication of the 
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Discourse, prompted the transmission of a suggestion to the editor of 
this JouRNAL. The suggestion was to the effect that Descartes him- 
self be requested to prepare a survey of this literature. A brief, 
supporting the suggestion and indicating some of the advantages of 
this procedure, accompanied the proposal. 

The plan was promptly rejected by the editor with a curt phrase 
—‘‘we appreciate your interesting suggestion, but find it quite im- 
practicable.’’ The rejection was accompanied by a courteous and 
consolatory acknowledgment that the brief accompanying the sug- 
gestion possessed considerable force. No explanation, as usual, was 
vouchsafed as to the grounds upon which the editor had judged the 
proposal to be impracticable. In view of the dignity and aloofness 
belonging to the editorial office, further inquiry seemed precluded. 
The learned world can do nothing more than regret the decision.? 

The opportunity having passed, we shall never know what 
Descartes would have thought of Descartes and his doctrine after 
three centuries and after the estimates of so many kindly but stern 
enemies, dispassionate interpreters, and followers of high but chas- 
tened devotion. That he would have been impressed by the far- 
flung geographical distribution of the many authors can scarcely be 
doubted. As Hugo Friedrich reminds us, Descartes desired to write 
in such a way that his teaching would be everywhere received, even 
among the Turks—‘‘et ego ita scripsi meam philosophiam, ut ubique 
recipi possit, vel etiam apud Turcos.’’? In view of the principle 
that good sense is of all things the most generally shared, the inten- 
tions and hopes of the author are quite understandable. However, 
in view of the same principle, as will shortly appear, Descartes would 
have been baffled by the results of this world-wide reception. At 
any rate, the year 1937 and its literature indicate that the Cartesian 

1 The temptation to speculate concerning the grounds for the editor’s verdict 
—even if such speculation be presumptuous—is irresistible. It is possible that 
the rejection of the plan as impracticable was based on very practical consid- 
erations. The collection of documents, representing some hundreds of authors, 
might have provoked Descartes to many volumes of Replies to Objections. The 
resultant predicament for the editor is obvious. One shudders to imagine the 
editor’s embarrassment, were he forced to decline the MS. of so distinguished 
an author (especially after soliciting the contribution), on the ground of limita- 
tions of space! In addition, one knows, this editor, like all editors, dislikes 
long-delayed reviews, and would foresee that even Descartes, however free from 
distractions, would need years in which to estimate the estimates, discover the 
discoveries, interpret the interpretations, and write Replies to all the Objections 
contained in these three thousand pages. The editor, it seems clear, has acted 
prudently, although at a deplorably high cost. The proposal, had Descartes been 
given the opportunity to accept it, might have provided an interesting experiment, 
and a review from the immortal dead might have suggested additional arguments 
for mortality. 

2 FRIEDRICH, p. 33. 
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philosophy has been received, if not by the Turks—the collection 
now under consideration does not make this clear—at least in all 
quarters of the globe. Three imposing volumes, comprising many 
papers that together form an inclusive survey of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, are contributed from the University of Buenos Aires. 
Among these papers, it is relevant to note, are two that are con- 
cerned with the influence of Cartesianism upon colonial America.’ 
Descartes, if he be a prophet, is without honor—nowhere. 

Descartes, were he surveying this array of Cartesian literature in 
celebration of the Discourse, would assuredly come to one conclusion, 
if to no others—to the conclusion that he is (or was) a very great 
man and a very great philosopher. Modesty aside, three centuries 
of history and something approaching the consent of mankind, would 
compel him to accept this estimate. Accepting it, however, he would 
reach, with equal conviction and as part of the conclusion, this fact, 
that he had no clear and distinct idea as to the grounds upon which 
the estimate is based. If vox populi be vox Dei, piety would demand 
that Descartes be convinced of his greatness. But the voices of a 
small army of philosophers, lifted in acclaim, leave undetermined the 
criterion of greatness. The apostle of clear and distinct ideas, read- 
ing the contributions of these philosophers, would make the discovery 
that not even his clear and distinct ideas are the cause of his fame. 
The literature, indeed, explores every nook and cranny of the records 
of Descartes’ thought. It traces in extraordinary detail its influence 
upon every intellectual interest, from physiology to the spirit of 
French culture, from mathematics to theology, from psychology to 
the authority of institutions, from mensuration in physics to the 
foundations of a cartographical science of society. But Descartes is 
related, by these many interpreters, not merely to his age and to the 
three centuries of history after 1637, but also to many more centuries 
of philosophy preceding that year. Only with regard to a thinker 
esteemed to be a very great philosopher, he would be compelled to 
acknowledge, would the learned world go to such pains. With all 
this perceived, however, Descartes might well remain bewildered. 
Baffled by the problem of discovering within some three thousand 
pages the grounds upon which mankind judges him to be a great 
man and philosopher, he would be even more baffled to discover that 
the judges themselves do not know the grounds of the judgment. 
At any rate, they are far from agreeing as to the grounds. Indeed, 
one of them, Professor Karl Jaspers of the University of Heidelberg, 
makes this very question the point of departure of his treatise. 

3 Homenaje, Vol. III: Enrique Martinez Paz: ‘‘La influencia de Descartes 


en el pensiamento filosofico de la Colonia’’; Romuto D. GArBIA: ‘‘ Descartes en 
la cultura colonial de America,’’ 
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Jaspers concedes that any question as to Descartes’ historical great- 
ness is superfluous. But the question of defining in what the philo- 
sophical greatness of Descartes consists is far from easy. 


Diese Groesse ist bezweifelt worden. Es gibt in der Literatur ueber 
Descartes die vermeintlichen Enthuellungen, durch die er entlarvt werden als 
Heuchler, der nicht sagt, was er denkt; als Feigling, der, immer aengstlich und 
misstrauisch, sich versteckt und in Masken verbirgt; als der unertraeglich 
Hochmuetige, der, sugleich eifersuechtig auf die Leistung anderer, eine listige 
Politik fuer seinen Ruhm treibt; als der Revolutionaer, der alles Bestehende 
zertruemmern will. Aber auch wir gehoeren bei aller Bewunderung fuer seine 
historische Groesse zo denen, die an dem Gehalt und an der Methode, seiner 
Philosophie als einer ewigen Gestalt philosophischer Wahrheit zweifeln... . 
Es koennte sein, dass die Philosophie durch die Denkantriebe, deren Schoepfer 
und groesster Repraesentant Descartes war, schief wurde, and dass sie, was sie 
im Gefolge des Descartes an Tiefe der Wahrheit zeigte, mehr noch trozt 
Descartes als durch Descartes hervorgebracht hat.4 


Examining the Cartesian effort to attain a certainty utterly com- 
pelling, Jaspers finds essential failure. In the measure in which 
this certainty is attained, all content is lost; and in the measure in 
which an effort to recapture content and fullness is made, in that 
degree certainty is lost.2 A similar pattern of conflict is found in 
every reach of the Cartesian system—even with respect to the separa- 
tion of Reason and Authority.® It will be recalled that Descartes, 
referring to philosophy in the Discourse, noted that there is nothing 
in philosophy not subject to dispute despite its cultivation for many 
centuries by the best minds. He added that he did not have pre- 
sumption enough to expect to succeed where others had failed. 
Descartes, however, did become a philosopher—and even an his- 
torically great philosopher if not a philosophically great philosopher. 
If the estimates of Messrs. Jaspers and others are well-founded, he 
failed as did those who had cultivated philosophy during many cen- 
turies before 1637. Descartes was oppressed by the fact that there 
is nothing in philosophy which is not matter of dispute—but how 
oppressed he would be to discover that, after three centuries, there 
is nothing in his philosophy that is not matter of dispute! Jaspers’ 
inability to justify Descartes’ claim to philosophical greatness may 
leave his historical greatness unaffected. But assuredly to Descartes 
himself, were he apprised of it, this situation would be profoundly 
disquieting. What of philosophy, if a philosopher can be histori- 
cally great despite the philosophy of the philosopher? The denial 
of Descartes’ philosophical magnitude transforms the problem of 
understanding his philosophy into the problem of understanding his 

4 JASPERS, pp. 5-6. 

5 Op. cit., p. 20. 

6 Op. cit., pp. 74-78. 
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historical place. The latter problem is all the more aggravating 
because it is within the history of three centuries of philosophical 
thought that the meaning of this historical greatness must be sought. 
Mephistopheles, within the vision of the poets, is a towering and com- 
pelling figure—but Mephistopheles he definitively is. 

In point of fact, the historical greatness of Descartes—as broadly 
defined by Jaspers and others—is alarmingly Mephistophelean. It 
is, moreover, Mephistophelean in more than one way. The reader 
fervently hopes that the ancient answer to the problem of evil, that 
it is good that evil should be, is valid, and applicable to the man as 
well as to his ideas. For this much seems clear and distinct to 
Jaspers and others, that a Mephistophelean obscurity marks both 
Descartes and the ideas that he proclaimed to be clear and distinct. 
It is not astonishing, then, that within the present literature under 
consideration, two riddles, rather than one, are propounded. 

Jaspers, in an arresting page,’ has drawn a picture of the riddle 
of the man. The riddle is impenetrable, but is manifest in his 
career aS man and thinker: he demands apodictie certainty, but 
offers a world-construction in which little is certain and much is 
absurd; he seeks method, and promptly loses it; he aims at valid 
philosophical speculation and attains a mere empty shell; his life 
and his thinking are sundered—and the absurdities of his thought 
lack even the power of the absurd. Descartes is ‘‘. . . das Raetsel 
einer einmaligen Philosophie, die ebenso entschieden als scholastisch 
wie als modern erscheinen kann, keines von beiden ist, und doch eine 
Geschlossenheit hat, die die eines wesenhaft Zweideutigen rst.’’*® 
But only an ambiguity of Mephistophelean competence could resolve 
the concealed paradox in the judgment that a great philosopher’s 
historical greatness is united with his philosophical un-greatness. 
We need not wonder that the final section of Jaspers’ volume bears 
the title—Die Bedeutung des Irrtums. ‘‘Erst im durchsichtig ge- 
wordenen Irrtum kommt das Philosophieren zu voller Klarheit.’’ ® 
Descartes, one imagines, would find the statement impeccable. It 
is possible that there would come to his mind this thought, that he 
had written a Discourse on the method of rightly conducting the 
reason and seeking for truth in the sciences in order to provide a 
clear and distinct basis for so pontifical an utterance. 

The mystic, however, as well as the Mephistopheles of the poets, 
may appear as the embodiment of ambiguity, of the spirit that 
denies. Jaspers affirms the presence of a ‘‘mystical impulse’’ in the 
philosopher of the Discourse.’° Descartes is not merely the man of 

7 Op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

8 Op. cit., p. 93. 

9 Op. cit. p. 102. 

10 Op. cit., p. 91. 
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sober understanding (nuechterne Verstandesmensch) ; beneath this 
man lies hidden the mystic. Jaspers implies—although this may 
be misinterpretation—that Descartes’ Mephistopheleanism may be 
the consequence of this compresence of mystical impulse and sober 
understanding. But it might be maintained, with greater convinc- 
ingness, that the Descartes of the universal mathematics, of the 
universal mathematical science of nature, and of the clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, is really the objective projection of the man of the ‘‘mys- 
tical impulse.’’ 

This point of view, it seems fair to assert, dominates the essay 
of M. de Corte ** and the charming volume of Henri Gouhier. For 
the former, he who would penetrate the Cartesian philosophy must 
proceed upon the hypothesis of an ‘‘organic increase’’ within the 
system, or better, within the essential Cartesian theses, with an 
irreducible primitive intuition as the matrix of this increase. Al- 
though M. de Corte does not quite say this, there is implied a con- 
secutiveness in the history of the philosophical spirit within the man 
and this ‘‘vital deployment’’ of the system. This deployment is a 
dialectical process, essentially poetical in character. The reflection 
of Descartes, philosophical and methodological, is ‘‘polarized’’ by 
a central and generative intuition: knowledge is a poetic activity.” 
M. Gouhier proposes to set forth a ‘‘manner of reading Descartes,’’ 
to ‘‘take intelligence as a life and to follow this life in its creations 
or its transpositions,’’ and in this sense to extend an invitation for a 
new reading of the philosopher.’* The life of this intelligence begins 
with its recognition of cultural debility (conveyed in the Discourse— 
‘‘T have been nourished on letters from my childhood . . .’’) and 
moves through the crisis of 1619 with its ‘‘incredible ambition’’ and 
the ‘‘admirable science’’ to the essential detachment of the Dis- 
course written by the man of forty. Gouhier insists that the Dis- 
course should not be read as too strictly biographical, as the sequen- 
tial account of a life, but rather as the retrospective glimpses and 
summaries, of a man of forty, surveying the critical elements in his 
intellectual history. The confidences of the Discourse are those of 
a ‘‘contented man,’’ convinced of a duty to expound his ideas, and 
concerned with the success of his philosophy rather than, as in 
1619, with the magnitude of his ambition and self-imposed task." 
It would not be confusing to maintain that Gouhier’s volume is, in 
spirit at least, an extended representation of that poetic dialectic 
defined in M. de Corte’s essay. For both writers the ‘‘mystical im- 

11 Archives, ‘‘La dialectique poétique de Descartes.’’ 

12 Archives, pp. 101, 118. 


13 GOUHIER, p. 5. 
14 GOUHIER, pp. 50 f. 
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pulse’’ and the crisis of 1618-1619 contain the key to a competent ap- 
preciation of the man and the philosopher. The dates are arresting. 
On November 10, 1618, the youthful genius makes the acquaintance 
of Beeckmann; shortly thereafter comes a striking manifesta- 
tion of the man’s genius—the universalization of issues. Precisely 
a year later, November 10, 1619, is the famous day recorded in the 
first words of the Olympica: X Novembris 1619, cum plenus forem 
Enthousiasmo, et mirabilis scientiae fundamenta reperirem. Oc- 
cupied throughout the day with the thought that he had discovered 
the foundations of the ‘‘admirable science,’’ there follows the night 
with its three dreams. The date, according to M. de Corte’s phrase, 
was one of decisive orientation. The foundations of this scientia 
mirabilis are the foundations of a completely universal mathematics ; 
the semina scientiae quae sunt in nobis assures the indefinite per- 
fectibility of human wisdom.'® Of the interpretation of the dreams, 
nothing need be said. The precipitate of the total experience, ac- 
cording to M. de Corte, was a vision of the reconciliation of philoso- 
phy and wisdom. It would be more adequately stated, perhaps, as 
the vision of philosophy as the unification of science and wisdom, 
with poetry as the exemplar of this unification.’ 

M. de Corte’s penetrating remark—that the wisdom of Descartes 
is not that which proposes to give a mathematical content to science, 
but to provide for science an innate origin—supplies the motif (in 
a major key, according to Gouhier) of the poetic dialetic. (The 
metaphor is mixed, but more in appearance than in reality.) The 
inspiration of the poet is, in the philosophic mind, the ‘‘innate 
ideas,’’ the primary intuitions of the questing spirit. The poet, 
indeed, cares little for the authenticating of his inspiration—but 
the philosopher must be concerned, and there follows a vital deploy- 
ment, from the Cogito through the malign genius to the met-empiri- 
cal grounds of inspiration and its authentication. The poet may 
pay little heed to the possible hostility between reality and art— 
perhaps Cartesian scientists rather than Cartesian philosophers are 
akin to the poets. But Cartesian philosophers—at least the one that 
wrote the Discourse—had no hope of achieving in philosophy that 
unity, for which poetry is the exemplar, unless Mephistopheles him- 
self could be presented as tragic hero. For Gouhier as for Blondel, 
the ontological argument is ‘‘la clef de voute’’ in the Cartesian 
system.!7 

Such is the sweep of the ‘‘ambition incroyable” and ‘‘la science 

15 Archives, p. 118. 

16 Op. cit., pp. 126-127. 


'7GOUHIER, p. 1389. Cartesio, BLONDEL: ‘‘La clef de voiite du systeme 
cartésien,’’ 
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admirable’’ projected by the mystical impulse and the crisis of 1618- 
1619. With this, let it be conceded, we are not provided with 
answers, either to the riddle of Descartes- -concerning this, more 
will be said later—or to the riddle about Descartes. Historical 
greatness, however, in the light of de Corte’s essay and Gouhier’s 
volume, may have deeper philosophical roots and more vigorous 
roots in a particular philosophy, than is suggested by some of the 
commentators before us. It is at least conceivable that those in- 
terpreters of Descartes, who portray him as the philosopher in mas- 
querade, as the proponent of clarity who never says what he thinks, 
as the free spirit and honnéte homme who hesitates and retreats, 
may be the victims of an unrecognized but mistaken inference. Per- 
haps they unwittingly and unjustifiably assume that saints could 
know nothing of the devil, and not have their sanctity seriously com- 
promised thereby. But this is to confuse the innocence of one order 
with the innocence of an utterly different order. The mystical im- 
pulse of Descartes, we must acknowledge, projects a metaphysical 
Mephistopheles of commanding appearance. Indeed, it projects 
not one, but two, sinister met-empirical monsters—for, as Gouhier 
demonstrates, the malign genius and the deceiving God are not to be 
identified.'* But these monsters signify nothing of unholy duplicity 
within the philosopher, unless it be the inescapable frowardness that 
accompanies even philosophical inquiry concerning a philosophy. 
One of the most convincing essays in the literature under considera- 
tion interprets the two metaphysical monsters as the objective ex- 
pression of philosophical and critical sincerity.1° ‘‘Le philosophe le 
plus soucieux de déguiser aux regards du public ses desseins et ses dé- 
couvertes est aussi celuc quia le mieux su présenter la sincerité par- 
faite avec soi-méme comme la condition essentielle de toute philoso- 
phiec.’’?*° Ambiguity, masquerade, hesitation, and retreat—if these 
are to be found in their real meaning they must be found, not in 
the mystical impulse and the youthful vision of 1618-1619, but in 
the sincerity with which the principle of sincerity is followed. Ver- 
neaux’s lengthy essay, estimated within the narrow limits of the 
present writer’s competence, supplies a definitive exploration of the 
question. It is not easy to put into English the meaning of the 
phrase, la sincerité critique. It implies sincerity of criticism and a 
critique of sincerity. It implies sincerity in criticism and fidelity to 
a principle that is at once a prineple of sincerity and of criticism. 
As the deceiving God is the precipitate of a doubt hyperbolical in 

18 GOUHIER, pp. 143-175. 

19 Archives, VERNEAUX: ‘‘La sincerité critique chez Descartes,’’ pp. 15- 
100. 

20 Op. cit., p. 15. 
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scope, so la sincerité critique is a hyperbolical sincerity. The metho- 
dological and methodical doubt is conditioned by the principle, and 
its production of metaphysical and Mephistophelean horrors is 
an incident in the ‘‘vital deployment”’ of the principle. The issue, 
of course, is the question of évidence—in English phrase, evidence 
in the sense of what it means to be evident, the evidentiality, so to 
speak, of the evident; in a word, indubitability per se. Within the 
Cartesian effort, it is admitted, there remains a contradiction be- 
tween the ‘‘dream of an absolute sincerity and the impossibility of 
attaining it.*’ Is the ultimate expression of this in the doctrine 
suggesting the subordination of the divine reason to the divine will? 
However this may be, Verneaux concludes that the Cartesian effort 
did not extend quite far enough, and the critique of the principle 
of critical sincerity lacks a final sincerity. But this, Verneaux 
urges, is due to nothing sinister in the mystical impulse, in the 
philosophical effort, or even in the monsters, but rather to an inno- 
cence expressed in giving a too-exclusive place to mathematics.** 

Innocence and mathematics, mystical impulse and metaphysical 
monsters—what else could be expected in a Platonist and a Plotin- 
ist? In an Augustinian of the seventeenth century, struggling 
against the coils of a degenerate Thomism, seeking for clarity 
through a sustained critical sincerity, and for sincerity by the resolu- 
tion into knowledge of a fundamental faith in clarity?—an <Au- 
gustinian of the seventeenth century, who sought to translate the 
Mystical City of God of that earlier Augustine, a City cognizable by 
minds whose innate illumination is the effulgence of divine exemp- 
lars, into a mathesis universalis with a language universal for its 
symbolic representation? If clarity is to extend even to things 
existing in the order of Nature, then these things too must be, not 
things in their own right, but symbols. They are, indeed, symbols 
engaging and richly amusing in their immediate properties, like the 
pictures in the books for little children. They lack the naked au- 
sterity of the symbols in the books for grown-ups, and one is indeed 
very grown-up if he prefer the books for grown-ups. But symbols 
these things are, whatever their interest for childish rather than 
mathematical innocence. 

Caterus, and sundry other worthies of the Objections and Replies, 
did not understand all this; or, understanding, were sceptical. Pro- 
fessor Leon Roth and Professor Francesco Olgiati have all the un- 
derstanding that Caterus lacked—but view such doctrines with 
something more and something other than scepticism. Professor 
Olgiati, whose commanding Cartesio of 1934 is now followed by an 

21 Op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

22 Op. cit., p. 100. 
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equally commanding volume, La filosofia di Descartes, defines Car- 
tesianism as a rational phenomenalism. Gouhier, whose third 
essay,”* ‘‘L’itineraire ontologique de Descartes,’’ is described as a 
set of remarks written upon the margins of Olgiati’s earlier work, 
ascribes to the latter the purpose of seizing the secret of the Car- 
tesian revolution. Gouhier confides the secret, as seized by Olgiati, 
in the following summary : 


Ancient medieval philosophy elaborated the metaphysics of being; Kant 
inaugurated the metaphysics of the subject; Descartes founded a metaphysics 
of the object. The label, idealism, should be reserved for the second: phénomen- 
isme is suitable for the third. Descartes, in effect, does not consider reality as 
being, but neither does he conceive it as pure representation of the subject: he 
studies it in so far as it appears, objectively under the consideration of a sub- 
ject.24 


As phrased by Olgiati: *° 


The whole structure of the Cartesian philosophy is founded on a funda- 
mental error. The new concept of reality, reduced—instead of to ens—to the 
essentia objectiva of the clear and distinct idea, is the fruit of an abstractionism 
that ... is to be explained by practical need and the utility of scientific 
schemes, and that can not be justified, in the absolute sense, philosophically. 
True and real thought—concrete thought—is not only content and objective 
essence, but is inseparable from the existence of a reality which is this or that 
thought. 


The essay by Maritain,** in the volumes from Buenos Aires, 
contains what appears to be an identical view of the ‘‘fundamental 
error’’ of the Cartesian philosophy. Christian philosophy before 
Descartes maintained two theses, asserts Maritain: essence is the 
possibility of the act of existing; and intelligence is ordered not 
only to essence but to existence itself. This implies a position that is 
frankly realistic. With Descartes a ‘‘fundamental ordering of the 
opus philosophicum to being subsists,’’ but, with a revival of Pla- 
tonism, and ordered to essence alone and not to existence.”7 In the 
circumstances, Maritain asserts, Descartes can attain existence only 
by two coups de force existentiels, the Cogito and the ontologi- 
cal argument. The Cartesian error, if the present writer under- 
stands Maritain’s essay, culminates in this, that God for Descartes 
is really an existence without an essence. At this point, the writer 
must insist that he fails to understand either Maritain or his concept 
of Platonism. Understanding, indeed, one suspects, might be disas- 
trous, and prudence demands that the question of reconciling Plato’s 

23 GOUHIER, pp. 107-141. 

24 GOUHIER, p. 107. 

25 OLGIATI, pp. 572 f. 

26 Homenaje., Vol. I. 

27 Op. cit., p. 12. 
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historical greatness and philosophical insufficiency be avoided. Des- 
cartes, for the moment, is enough. 

Professor Roth, if one be compelled to agree with him, destroys 
what little hope that remains. Admirably modest in claim, his 
slender volume does much more than ‘‘suggest an emphasis which 
may be novel.’’ Slyly omitting an English equivalent of the French 
particle, the Discours de la méthode appears, in title and elsewhere, 
as Descartes’ Discourse on Method. Alas, for innocence! ‘‘ Bacon 
is thus not only, at least in idea, more truly mechanistic than Des- 
cartes’’ ** but it is Bacon, rather than Descartes, who perceives the 
‘‘mind’s innermost working, its natural way when ‘freed from im- 
pediments.’ ”’ 


The fruitfulness of the science of nature for Descartes’ expressed aims 
depends upon a winnowing of the infinite deductive possibilities by the empiri- 
cal fan of the actual. The method offers too much, and as the sole instrument 
of discovery must be pronounced, even by its creator, a failure.2%, . . Can the 
connexion between the Essays and the Discourse be justified? In other words, 
is the method really a logic of discovery in the sciences? ... The answer to 
this question is... in the negative. The method is fruitful in mathematics 
because it is mathematics; but outside the sphere of mathematics, even in Des- 
cartes, it has little heuristic value.30 


But it is unnecessary to pursue in detail the (apparently) devasta- 
ting critique provided by Professor Roth. 

It is perhaps just as well that the editor found the original sug- 
gestion to be impracticable, and refused to awaken Descartes from 
his eternal slumber. The mystery of Descartes and of Cartesianism, 
of greatness in history and philosophy, remains. Or, if the mystery 
be dispelled somewhere within these three thousand pages, and by 
some interpreter between Buenos Aires and Jerusalem, it must be 
left to some other to disclose. Even so, a note of hope may be heard. 
“The Discourse on Method,’’ concludes Professor Roth, ‘‘shorn of 
the Essays to which it is a prelude, shorn of its fifth chapter on 
physiology, shorn even of that essential portion of its title which 
gives meaning to the word ‘method’—the Discourse remains as a 
record of the self-revelation of the human spirit in one of its many 
paths to truth.’’** The riddle persists, but it is not the riddle of 
Descartes and his doctrine, nor of Plato, Aristotle, Thomas, or Kant 
—it is the riddle of philosophy itself. 


ALBERT G. A. BALZz. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


28 Roru, p. 19. 

29 Op. cit., pp. 90-91. 
40 Op. cit., p. 96. 

31 Op. cit., p. 140. 
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THE CARTESIAN STUDIES OF THE NINTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY * 


LIGHTLY less than one fourth of the papers published in the 

Travaux du IX* Congrés International de Philosophie (Paris, 
Hermann & Cie., 1937) were entitled Cartesian studies. The idea 
of the program committee was to evoke a thorough discussion of 
every aspect of the contributions to human culture of the greatest 
French philosopher of all time, René Descartes. There were thirty- 
four general papers dealing with his method and with his meta- 
physics. The titles of some of these were: the importance of the 
meditations of Descartes from the point of view of his method; the 
fecundity of Cartesian dualism; the conflict between essence and 
existence in Cartesian philosophy ; Cartesian wisdom and the wisdom 
of antiquity; the cogito and the notion ‘‘to think, it is necessary to 
be’’; Descartes and the problem: Is the world a dream?; the great 
deceiver and the significance of the Cartesian metaphysics; the 
existential interpretation of Cartesian doubt; the cogito in Saint 
Augustine; the conditions of liberty in the Cartesian system and the 
alleged ‘‘Petitio Principii’’ in Descartes’ appeal to the veracity of 
God. I will select two of these thirty-four significant studies for 
special comment.’ 

Especially important was Hans Pollnow’s study entitled ‘‘The 
Child Psychology of Descartes,’’ since Descartes’ ideas of children 
influenced the pedagogical practices of the Oratoire and of Port 
Royal. The philosopher derived his ideas on this subject from three 
sources: (i) from reflections upon his memories of his childhood 
experiences, (ii) from the experiences he had with children during 
his mature life, and (iii) from deductions that he made from his 
system of philosophy. Pollnow explains Descartes’ conception of 
reason in the embryonic period of the child’s existence, which he 
distinguished from reason in the child after birth and also explained 
physiologically as being due to the influence of the mother on the 
embryo through the circulation of the blood. Descartes was one of 
the first savants to accept Harvey’s theory. It is the faculty or 
ability to doubt which Descartes thought differentiates the thinking 
of the mature person from that of infants and children. Pollnow 
cites important documentary evidence in support of each of his 
statements, and this makes his article exceptionally useful to the 
student of this aspect of Descartes’ thought. Pierre Mesnard’s 

1 This article is intended to supplement Professor Boas’s interesting report 
on the Ninth International Congress published in this JourNAL, Vol. XXXIV 
(1937), pp. 561-574. 


2 For brief comments on the three of these thirty-four papers presented by 
American philosophers, see the end of this article. 
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paper on ‘‘The Union of the Soul and the Body’’ contains valuable 
suggestions on the manner in which this question is put in Descartes’ 
Meditations. His aim is to mollify Spinoza’s severe criticism of this 
doctrine by showing that the notion of interaction implies no con- 
tradiction in itself and is not contradictory to the Cartesian phi- 
losophy as a whole. 

Eighteen of the studies were devoted to Descartes’ treatment 
of special fields of knowledge. Six of these discussed the relation 
of his method to geometry and to mathematics in general. One of 
these was entitled ‘‘From Viéte to Descartes.’’ In this paper Abel 
Rey of Paris brought out the fact that the analysis of the ancients 
is a kind of geometrical algebra in which the thinker finds and ex- 
presses certain relations between gross or macroscopic objects. Viéte 
created a symbolism for these relations, and thus freed them from 
being restricted to gross particular facts. He also worked out a 
general theory of equations. But Viéte did not see the full im- 
port of this revolution and he retained the conception of the 
ancients that mathematicians must seek definite solutions of par- 
ticular problems. Descartes was the true innovator because he saw 
that mathematics is a science of the pure understanding, and that 
algebra and geometry rest upon pure @ priort concepts of the under- 
standing. This explains why there is such a close correspondence 
between algebra and geometry. Since Descartes is the true origina- 
tor of the idea of a general science of relations which can be sym- 
bolized, M. Rey considers him to be the founder of our modern 
science of symbolic logic. 

Four of these papers on Descartes’ contribution to special fields 
of knowledge were devoted to physics. One of these discussed the 
relation of Descartes to Galileo. A. Koyré argued in this paper that 
the traditional interpretation of Descartes’ relation to Galileo is due 
to Descartes’ having erred in thinking that the great physicist’s 
proofs were experimental, when as a matter of fact they were par- 
tially rational and partially experimental. Thus they resembled 
the proofs of Descartes himself. Both used experiment to prove 
deductions made from their a priori concept of the mathematical 
structure of reality. 

Another one of these four papers traced the development of 
Descartes’ theory of the rainbow from its origin in certain ideas he 
actually got from Maurolic, although it has been alleged that he 
borrowed them from Dominis. In this paper, Paul Mouy sketches 
Maurolic’s theory of the rainbow, and shows how Descartes de- 
veloped it by working out the mathematically exact laws of refrac- 
tion involved in our seeing a rainbow. Mouy gives positive proof 
that this was the real beginning of the wave theory of light. 
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A third of these papers dealt with Descartes’ contributions to 
physiology. A Brazilian philosopher, Ozorio de Almeida, showed 
how the great rationalist developed a program for physiological re- 
search by deducing various possible physiological mechanisms from 
his general system of philosophy, and leaving these for other thinkers 
to test experimentally. Some of these mechanisms which he imagined 
have since been discovered. Among these was his theory of reflex 
action and of a connection between the muscles and the nerves, so 
that the contraction of a muscle is accompanied by the relaxation of 
its opposite. The author contends that Descartes, even though he 
could not foresee the development of the science of chemistry, never- 
theless did establish physical biology in the sense that he taught that 
the essential task of the physiologist is to seek the physico-chemical 
mechanisms of physiological phenomena. It is an interesting fact 


that this remains today the task of physiology as conceived by such 


men as Loeb, R. Magnus, and Pavlov. 

In this group of papers devoted to Descartes’ contribution to 
special fields of knowledge were placed four dealing with his theory 
of the practical life. Victor Basch refuted the traditional views that 
Descartes either made no significant contribution to esthetics, or that 
he confounded beauty with truth in such a way as to justify the 
charge that he excessively rationalized esthetics. Basch drew upon 
Descartes’ Letters, so far as they treat of art, and upon his Com- 
pendium musicae to prove that Descartes had an explicit esthetics 
which is not rigoristically rational, but which makes use of sensation 
and of association as well as reason in explaining the appreciation 
of beauty. He says that in the last analysis Descartes held that 
‘that which pleases the most people can be named simply the most 
beautiful.’’ 

In another paper in this group Georges Canguilhem argues 
persuasively that Descartes was the first philosopher to raise the 
question of the significance of technology. He was led to this from 
the problem of the relation of theory to practice. His special con- 
cern was with the construction of tubes and glasses for optics, and 
of machines and tools for medicine, but he expressed an interest in 
many other inventions. Canguilhem argues that Descartes looked 
upon technology as the expression of an original creative urge and 
not as a mere extension of objective knowledge, as do modern posi- 
tivists and pragmatists. In a paper on the norms of the social life 
of Descartes, Petru Comarnesco argued that Cartesian man is a 
‘‘synthesis of the wise man of antiquity, of the modern artisan, and 
of a creative man, who with reason and with science, attempts to 
make the Society of the Good supreme.”’ 

Another group of eighteen papers dealt with Descartes in history. 
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Among these were: the Platonism of Descartes, Descartes and Car- 
neades, Descartes and the Schoolmen, Condillae and Descartes, Des- 
cartes’ Influence on the Law, Descartes’ Cogito and German Idealism, 
Descartes and Positivism, Cartesian Evidence and Contemporary 
Science, Descartes’ Method in the Light of Hindu Metaphysics. 
Grouped with these were six papers on the Influence of Cartesian- 
ism—on Germany, on seventeenth-century England, on Hungary, 
on Italy, on Czechoslovakia, and on Japan. 

American philosophers who contributed significant Cartesian 
studies to the Congrés Descartes deserve special mention. Miss 
Sarah Brown gave a clear exposition of the postulates of the Cartes- 
ian system. Professor Piper presented an interesting restatement 
of Descartes’ second argument for the existence of God in a paper 
entitled ‘‘From Defect to Deity.’’ Professor Pratt discussed Des- 
cartes’ contribution to the psychophysical problem, bringing out 
the fact that the theories of mechanism, interaction, and occasional- 
ism are all three found in Descartes’ writings, but that he leaned 
always towards the theory of interaction. And everyone knows how 
deeply Professor Pratt sympathizes with this leaning! Professor 
Flewelling rendered the service of calling the attention of the Con- 
gress to the Chinese influences in later Cartesianism. The evidence 
for this is to be found in Bayle’s Dictionary and in Virgile Pinot’s 
La Chine et la Formation de l’Esprit Philosophique en France (1640- 
1740). And Professor Paul Anderson, a specialist on the philosophy 
of the seventeenth-century in England, emphasized the influence of 
Descartes on English deism and on theories of space and time during 
the century. 

No student of the history of philosophy can afford to neglect 
these sixty-six scholarly and original Cartesian studies. They cover 
every aspect of Descartes’ thought, and they constitute in their 
entirety a noteworthy contribution to our knowledge of his philos- 
ophy, and of its influence on special fields of knowledge and on the 
various European cultures. 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





A NOTE ON THE INDIVIDUALISM OF DESCARTES 


66 OOD sense is, of all things among men, the most equally dis- 
tributed.’’ With the opening lines of his Discours, Des- 
cartes proposed a revolutionary doctrine. The idea that intelligence 
is by nature equal in men, that each person can find for himself, 
even as Descartes had found, the secret of the universe, was startling 
enough to change the face of philosophy throughout the world. 
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Last summer all France celebrated the three-hundredth printing 
of Descartes’ first publication, the Discours de la méthode pour bien 
conduire sa raison et chercher la vérité dans les sciences, which ap- 
peared June 8, 1637. Governmental and social conditions were no 
less troubled in Europe in 1637 than in 1937, The terrible politico- 
religious Thirty Years’ War was at its height ; Descartes had himself 
fled the bigoted authoritarians of his own land when he published 
the Discours from which modern philosophy was to date. His in- 
novation of appeal to the ordinary reading public in writing in 
French, the popular language of Europe, as well as his clear concise 
prose, testifies to Descartes’ sincerity. He really meant it when he 
said that all persons are provided with the essential for right know- 
ing—the faculty through which they can distinguish truth from 
error. 

Like so many other trail-blazers of the human spirit Descartes 
was a mathematician first and a philosopher second. His work on 
analytical geometry which combines algebra and geometry threw 
new light on each, and he hoped through ordinary mathematies to 
illumine philosophy itself. That he had at no time the desire to 
make of philosophy an adventure into mathematics is unquestioned. 
Nevertheless the free intellectual activity he strove for has always 
been confused by some thinkers with a rigid demonstrative system 
like that of Euclid, though Descartes insisted throughout his writings 
that it was the method and not the matter of mathematics that may 
be applied profitably to the problems of philosophy. He believed 
certainly that nature could be interrogated in terms of numbers and 
would reply in kind; but he held that mathematics is not the founda- 
tion of the philosophical method but rather the husk: les mathé- 
matiques sont plutét l’enveloppe que le fond. If arithmetic and 
geometry are examples of the kind of method reason demands it is 
because ‘‘they need name no assumption that experience renders un- 
certain, but consist wholly in rational deduction.’’ The unwavering 
honesty of the mathematical genius who turned philosopher is shown 
in his insistence on the paucity of content in mathematical relations. 
The representation of logical deduction by algebraic formule is a 
recent philosophical departure that misses the whole import of 
Descartes’ missionary zeal for mathematics-like simplicity. He 
asked, it is true, for a reduction of complex questions to simple terms 
—but so far from intending any attenuation of meaning in the facts 
under consideration, he wished only for men to ‘‘tear open the 
windows and let in the light.’’ Exponents of the Viennese School 
who would express the meaning of life by means of the cold ab- 
stractness of tautological structures, so far from propounding a 
method whereby practical results may be drawn from certainties 
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would destroy the metaphysical individual ground of knowledge. 
In seeking to establish the doctrine of certainty in human knowledge 
Descartes appealed to numbers as representing the simplest form of 
our integral apprehension, believing that the decisiveness present 
here is a warrant of like exactitude for solution of all other prob- 
lems. The seventeenth-century philosopher as opposed to the logical 
positivist of the twentieth aimed at making the experience of all 
truth warm, human, and immediate. It was the individual’s ex- 
emplifying réle in universal reason that Descartes championed. 

At the Congrés Descartes reported so graphically for this JOURNAL 
by Mr. George Boas the epistemological problem apparently held the 
center of attention. Descartes’ answer to the question of how knowl- 
edge is possible, involving proof of the existence of God, is important 
but not the sole vital concern in Cartesianism. Descartes wanted to 
Know but also to Live. And to do this last he found it necessary 
to repudiate the philosophy of the schools in his day, and would find 
it no less necessary now. He held that the right place—the only 
place in fact—for any truth is just in its ordered and ordering rela- 
tion to other truths in a mind. ‘Truth is not real for the individual 
until he himself has realized it—and the individual mind is the only 
kind Descartes had found any grounds for in his own thinking. The 
modern notion of a social collective mind he would have dismissed 
as nonsense or superstition. His picture of philosophy as the tree 
of life referred to the growth of truth in particular minds. His 
metaphysics, though representative of the mind’s rudimentary con- 
nection with the source of the life of reason, was neither occult nor 
esoteric, but was the hidden root (he remarked humorously that fruit 
does not usually grow on roots) of his philosophical tree whose fruits 
of scientific knowledge ripen on the empirical science-branches that 
stem from the main trunk, or physics. Such analogies are not in- 
frequent in the writings of Descartes, who, as is not always remem- 
bered, had an artistic as well as a strictly scientific interest in truth. 
That he held, in advance of his times, that the numbers of vibrations 
producing musical tones on stringed instruments are in inverse ratio 
to the length of the strings, or that the major thirds are not discords 
as the Greeks taught, shows something, of course, but not much of 
his appreciation of music which, like that of the sister art of poetry, 
was a genuine and at times a creative force within him. His last 
writings, in fact, were verses composed for the fétes in Stockholm 
held to celebrate the peace of Miinster at the close of the Thirty 
Years’ War in 1648. 

Descartes then was something of a poet but he never took either 
his analogies or himself too seriously even though M. Paul Valéry 
referred to what seems to this modern philosophical poet ‘‘the mag- 
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nificent and memorable Ego’’ of the seventeenth-century individual- 
ist. In memorializing this man it should not be forgotten that he 
appealed with all the conviction of his own well-integrated person- 
ality to the ego in others, recognizing as a sublime fact of human 
nature what Poe once described as ‘‘the utter impossibility of any 
one’s soul feeling itself inferior to another.’’ He called on men to 
enter their heritage of truth. Sir John Pentland Mahaffy, Irish 
classical scholar, wrote at the beginning of this century in Black- 
wood’s Philosophical Classics that ‘‘the Discourse On Method was 
too remarkable a manifesto, too clearly the trumpet-note for the 
resurrection of the human mind from the death of formalism, ever to 
be forgotten or to grow old.’’ But more than this it was a summons 
to the good will, a call to men to believe in one another. What was 
true in his own heart Descartes knew was true for all men and in 
this knowledge no less than in his anticipations of the conditions 
necessary for solving all scientific and philosophic questions his 
greatness is continually manifest. He says of every problem in 
effect: if it is understood the answer can be found. But faith in the 
attainability of truth comes just with the will’s submission in and 
of itself to that absolute Perfection which in the very freedom of man 
to think for himself is most fully reflected. 

It is not surprising that such great philosophers as Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and Kant found their various points of departure 
in Cartesianism. The author of the Discourse went straight to the 
heart of the perennial knowledge problem. He asked first if truth 
is accessible to all, and second whether philosophical truth may not 
become through the knower’s codperation as clear and evident as the 
simplest integral apprehension. To both questions his answer was 
‘“ves.’’ To believe in fundamental race, national, or creed differences 
among men is sheer ignorance: reason is universal. Truth which 
exists independent of man’s measure is yet to be known in all its 
forms as surely as the knowledge that two plus two is four. What- 
ever is true, in short, must become as certain to the knower as the 
truths of mathematics. And as the physicist seeks the primordial 
element on which is built natural world-forms, so the metaphysician, 
Descartes, looked for a primal certainty. He found it lying in the 
bottom of his own mind: J think, therefore Iam. The self-conscious- 
ness idea provided Descartes, then, with a primary truth of experi- 
ence, not an inference but immediate knowing, the first of the truths 
that, rightly known, are just as vivid, distinct, and certain as the 
fact of one’s own being. And what is more important, truth was 
shown as validated just in personalized knowledge. 

A French critic has called the Discourse a ‘‘biography of a 
thought.’’ The idea ‘‘T think, therefore I am,’’ was indeed a nurs- 
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ling of immortality, developing to infinite imaginative reaches. The 
heavens opened for Descartes with the power of this thought. Why 
should simple self-awareness have struck with such splendor the 
mind of the great mathematician? Why did it halt all his own 
doubt (active enough to question early the authority even of Aris- 
totle) and bring him to belief in soul and sureness of God? The 
answer is in the thinker, Descartes, himself—the only place he ever 
believed truth could be a function was in the individual. From his 
single principle of certainty stemmed the knowledge that though man 
as creature originates none of his own ideas, he does have the power 
to throw his consciousness like a searchlight on ideas and thus give 
them the objectivity they need if they are to function as living truths 
in the world. And in this new understanding all things spoke to 
him of absolute Truth. Even that imperfection, doubt, Descartes 
said, points to the indubitable quality of perfect knowledge. 

In maintaining both his own right and the right of every man 
to form opinions for himself Descartes did not set out merely to 
protest against authoritarianism. He wished to destroy utterly the 
power of the mere authoritarian. Objective cumulative knowledge 
as even interpretively self-existent was a pernicious academic lie to 
the thinker who inaugurated a new era in philosophy. Knowledge 
unity was to him a personal matter. ‘‘The end of all study,’’ he 
wrote early in his philosophical career, ‘‘is Just to enable us to make a 
good judgment.’’ In the polymythy of the empirical disciplines 
as in the philosophical systems Descartes found only what the 
Quaker, Isaac Penington, was to call a few years later, ‘‘ knowledge 
without life which dulls the true appetite’’; and from such learning 
he turned to the living unity of truth in the mind. Francis Bacon 
already in England had made a brilliant plea for freedom of men’s 
minds from the deadening vise of traditional authority. But Bacon 
was offering nothing in the place of the ancients’ abstract reason 
but the old uncertainty of experience as opposed to thought; and 
his younger French contemporary saw in the Baconian method only 
the disorder and complexity of unreflective opinions. And against 
such confusion he set new universal standards of reason. But if 
Descartes argued against the empiricists for universal standards, he 
was even more firmly opposed to the abstract universality of the old 
logicians. Reason, he declared, is cogent only if incorporated in a 
particular mind. It is not something floating in the ether—any more 
than something written in a book or otherwise formulated—to be 
made the command of anyone for the rest of men. The universal, 
when Descartes was through with it, became the very aspect of truth 
that militated most against the schematism of formal logic: the ap- 
pearance of universality in the traditional Aristotelian-Stoic logic, 
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as elaborated into a rigidly articulated system, he showed as false 
to the true universal as simulation of life in a corpse laid out for 
burial is to a living person. Unless truth is realized in the individ- 
ual mind of which it becomes a part it lacks the necessary particular 
attachment to life that alone makes it binding. Only personalized 
knowledge is valid. Whether or not it was on account of the dif- 
ficulty of Descartes in maintaining his double defense of reason and 
the part played by the self-determining spirit, it is a matter of 
record that Hegel called his great idealist predecessor a hero. But 
the heroism of Descartes was that ‘‘higher sort of courage which is 
love of truth and devotion to science.’’ He was a singularly direct 
thinker. His metaphysical boldness rested on his undeviating ap- 
preciation of the obvious. 

The shrewd observer of human nature who wrote the Discourse 
on Method over three hundred years ago ended his introductory 
paragraph with these words: 

‘The greatest minds as they are capable of the highest excellen- 
cies are open likewise to the greatest aberrations; and those who 
travel very slowly may yet make for greater progress, provided they 
keep always to the straight road, than those who while they run 
forsake it.’’ Other things being equal, however, Descartes main- 
tained consistently that all may know the truth, taking the straight 
path just by their willingness to go with the argument. For by the 
work of the mind and that alone appears the law and order running 
through the whole of nature and expressed in the highest measure in 
man’s own thoughts. The epochal Discourse was far more than a 
mere declaration of belief in universal reason: it was a stout chal- 
lenge to men to use their minds. What appears so clearly in the 
ethical field—the need of the soul to keep its own windows clean for 
making true judgments—is quite as applicable, and in exactly the 
same way as in individual ethics, to every other branch of science. 


M. Wuircoms Hess. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 
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The Problem of the Individual. Lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California, 1936. 
(University of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 20.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1937. Pp. 206. 
$2.00. 


The papers in this volume are not, as the title might suggest, 
concerned chiefly with the elucidation and solution of some central 
problem about the nature of ‘‘the individual.’’ Each lecturer has 
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a problem or problems of his own, and each deals fruitfully with 
the subject he has chosen. But each defines ‘‘individuality’’ in his 
own way, and applies it without much attention to the issues with 
which his colleagues have dealt. The reviewer, therefore, must 
characterize the papers individually if he is to convey any adequate 
impression of the scope and value of the collection. 

Mr. Loewenberg opens the series with a dialectical demonstra- 
tion that ‘‘the individual,’’ conceived as either the separable or the 
distinguishable, is, in any absolute and ontological sense, not merely 
‘‘remote,’’ but profoundly problematic. He finds support for this 
conclusion in Kant’s Second Antinomy. 

Succeeding lectures are content to deal with somewhat more ac- 
cessible notions of individuality. Mr. Lenzen asks what ‘‘the in- 
dividual’’ is for physical science, and concludes that in current 
theory ‘‘the atomic individual becomes a correlation of series of 
possible numerical measures’’ (p. 52). In its philosophical implica- 
tions this ‘‘individuality’’ also seems somewhat problematic. More 
helpful, to me at least, was Mr. Pepper’s description of the physical 
and esthetic individuality of a work of art, and of the mutual rela- 
tions of these two aspects in such an individual instance as Titian’s 
‘‘Assumption of the Virgin.’’ Mr. Mackay deals with the major 
puzzles in the status of ‘‘the individual’’ in Plato’s philosophy, and 
succeeds, if not in removing the puzzles, at least in showing the in- 
adequacy of some current essays in Platonic interpretation. Mr. 
Marhenke demonstrates in convincing fashion that Hume’s ex- 
planation of our belief in the continued existence of individual ob- 
jects is radically incoherent, involving common-sense assumptions 
incompatible with the phenomenalism which is its ostensible and in- 
dispensable basis. The conclusion is a familiar one; but while the 
cult of Hume persists, its reaffirmation is useful, especially when it 
is clearly stated and cogently supported. 

The remaining three papers do raise a common problem, though 
the issue involved is rather implied than explicitly argued. What 
can philosophy discover about the individual as such, or about what 
individuation ‘‘really’’ consists in, which will have significant bear- 
ing on the status of the individual as an object of interest and of 
value judgments? Mr. Dennes takes ‘‘the individual’? in general 
as simply an instance of a type, and concludes that from ‘‘individu- 
ality’? in this sense nothing of valuational significance can be de- 
rived. If, however, ‘‘individuality’’ is further specified, the ‘‘true’’ 
individual thus determined will reflect the preferential interest of 
the analyst, and hence can not be used to give that interest itself a 
philosophical justification. ‘‘To take the conceptions that reflect 
interests as themselves justifying the interests, is to take every in- 
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terest as justifying itself’’ (p. 75). And this, Mr. Dennes believes, 
has been characteristic of philosophic procedure. 

Mr. Adams, on the other hand, contends that it is ‘‘in the light 
of some defensible and reasonable account of the nature of individu- 
ality as such that the claims of competing social philosophies, in 
their rival interpretations of the human individual, should be 
judged’’ (p. 183). He therefore sets out to give a meaning to in- 
dividuality which will provide a basis for rational loyalities. This, 
to be sure, is no easy matter. Individuality appears to mean es- 
sentially ‘‘a radical otherness with respect to individual centers and 
foci’’ (p. 187) ; and to this, continuity, intelligible connection, seems 
essentially opposed. If we take the intelligible as the merely gen- 
eral, then such opposition is unavoidable. But if we think rather 
of the intelligible continuity of a plan or habit expressing itself in 
the development of an individual life, the opposition is in principle 
overcome. ‘‘T'o be an instance of a type is one thing. To be an 
incident in the continuous expansion and expression of an individual 
form is another thing’’ (p. 203). The intelligibility thus envisaged 
is teleological, and Mr. Adams suggests that there may be more of 
it in the world than we ordinarily suppose. A centered individual 
achieving his completed individuality through the discovery of and 
participation in ‘‘significant structures in nature and society with 
which his own life is continuous’’ (pp. 205-206) would solve, in such 
participation, ‘‘the problem of the individual.’’ If this is to be 
taken, however, as even in principle a description of individuality 
as such and not rather, as Mr. Dennes might suggest, as a state- 
ment of the form of social organization which Mr. Adams approves, 
it would be necessary to show how it applies to ‘‘individuals’’ whose 
behavior is not prima facie teleological, and to aspects of social be- 
havior in which rational loyalty is at present less than obvious. It 
requires, in other words, to be developed into a full-fledged ontologi- 
cal idealism. Mr. Adams seems always on the verge of such a theory, 
but never quite explicitly to accept its responsibilities. 

Finally, Mr. Strong tries to prove that, without in his capacity 
as a critic embracing any one among alternative social gospels, a 
philosopher can examine the claims and implications of competing 
theories and reach results that are relevant to their evaluation. 
Thus, he can show that ‘‘human individuality involves focalized, 
continuant, and associated aspects, and that the attempt to ignore 
any one of these or reduce it to others involves an illegitimate simpli- 
fication, and this is a relevant criticism of both individualistic and 
totalitarian theories. He can also expose the dogmatism which 
transforms an interpretation and instrument of history into a theo- 
retical dogmatism’’ (p. 126). Social criticism of this sort seems to 
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provide an effective connection between the idea of individuality 
and the value-judgments based upon it. To deduce conclusions 
about what the social individual ought to be from prior convictions 
as to what the individual as such ‘‘really’’ is can hardly fail to be 
a futile procedure. But to examine ideas of individuality which 
now confine men’s minds and confuse their practice, in the light of 
their implications and their adequacy to the situation with which 
they claim to deal, is a genuinely useful work, and one in which 
philosophic insight is badly needed. Where ‘‘the problem of the 
individual’’ is more than a dialectical exercise or a theme for his- 
torical investigation, it is in this sort of application that it is most 
likely to find a solution. 
A. E. M. 


The Principles of Mathematics. Brertranp Russetu. Second Edi- 
tion. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 1938. xxxix + 534 
pp. $5.00. 


The first edition of this epoch-making book has been long out 
of print, and has been obtainable only at fancy prices far beyond 
the reach of most students. In the present edition the text is un- 
changed but is supplemented by a new ten-page Introduction, in 
which Russell briefly examines the present status of his well-known 
thesis on the identity of logic and mathematics. Much water has 
passed under the bridges since the publication of the first edition, 
and Russell himself admits that much in it has now only a historical 
interest ; but although on many points important advances have been 
made which have persuaded Russell to abandon the forthright Pla- 
tonic realism of his earlier years, he has found no conclusive reasons 
for surrendering the logistic thesis. 

Russell first reviews the formalistic and intuitionistic critiques 
of the Frege-Russell doctrine, and finds them both less than cogent. 
His remarks on the work of the Hilbert school, however, show less 
understanding than one would have expected, for he seems to over- 
look the fact that the primary aim of Hilbert’s work in this field 
is to supply formal proofs of consistency and not to provide a com- 
plete philosophy of mathematics. Russell takes no explicit note of 
the import of Goedel’s work for the Hilbert program, but seems to 
accept the characteristic Hilbert view that mathematics can be com- 
pletely formalized and hence explored without referring to the 
“‘meanings’’ of the signs employed. His comments on Brouwer are 
pungent, and I think essentially just, but because of their brevity 
do not indicate why intuitionism has found so much favor with many 
mathematicians. 

The remainder of the Introduction is addressed to the question 
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of what constitutes a proposition as belonging to logic and to the 
recent attempts to assimilate logic to grammar. Russell agrees that 
a proposition of logic must be analytic in Carnap’s sense; and he also 
admits that logical constants must be conceived as belonging to a 
language and not to the subject-matter about which the language 
speaks. Thus Russell goes a long way with those who refuse to 
ontologize logic as he once did. But he does not accept as final 
Carnap’s conclusion that the analyticity of a proposition is relative 
to the language in which it occurs, and he believes that there must 
be a sense in which a proposition of logic is ‘‘true in virtue of its 
form’’ so that whether a proposition is analytical will not depend 
simply on the apparatus of premises one adopts; however, Russell 
is not able to specify this sense in a satisfactory way. Accordingly, 
there is still a lingering remainder of scholastic realism in Russell’s 
present outlook, although he can contemplate with characteristic 
equanimity the growth and triumphs of nominalistic tendencies in 
contemporary foundation studies. 

The Introduction shows clearly that Russell has not lost his 
interest in the philosophy of mathematics, and that he has kept 
abreast with at least some of the more important recent contributions 
to the discipline which owes so much to his researches. Is it idle 
to hope that the reprinting of the Principles presages the beginning 
of a new series of contributions from him? 


KE. N. 


Kants einzig méglicher Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des 
Daseins Gottes. Ein Beitrag, zum Verstindnis des Verhilt- 
nisses von Dogmatismus und Kritizismus in der Metaphysik. 
Knaus Reicu. (Forschungen zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
und der Padagogik, Heft 17.) Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1937. 
43 pp. 2.50 M. 

This brief monograph is devoted to a tortuous and over-con- 
densed but ingenious discussion of the relation of Kant’s pre-critical 
Essay to the central argument of the Critique. The three proofs 
of God’s existence which are rejected in the Transcendental Dia- 
lectic had already been refuted in the earlier Essay; the proof de- 
fended in this Essay, in turn, is not explicitly discussed in the chap- 
ter on the theological argument in the Critique. How is this curi- 
ous situation to be explained? The significance of the Essay must 
be sought in Kant’s larger critical analysis of possibility and actu- 
ality; his final account of the conditions of knowledge and experi- 
ence, in turn, should be interpreted in the light of the ‘‘dogmatic’’ 
analyses of possibility and actuality in Aristotle, Descartes, and 
Leibniz, and in Kant’s own pre-critical Essay. 

7. &. G. 
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Geschichte der Staats- und Rechtsphilosophie im Uberblick von den 
Griechen bis zur Gegenwart. Kurt Scuiuuine. Berlin: Junker 
und Diinnhaupt. 1937. 216 pp. 7 M. 


The present work, sponsored by the professor of public law, 
Otto Koellreutter at Munich, gives an excellent account of political- 
philosophical problems of ancient, medieval, and modern times. 
Schilling’s point of departure is that state and religion, at least 
under simple historical circumstances, are always thoroughly con- 
nected. State and religion supplement each other. Together they 
represent a necessary condition of life. That is a structure, in which 
life originating in the past is fulfilling itself with reference to its 
possible future. The law, however, is but a temporary regulation 
of life, which has its basis in the whole of political and religious 
relationships. In its origin, the law always is a function of the 
prevailing mythology in addition to being created by order of politi- 
cal power. 

From this romantic historical philosophic point of view (which 
is so much akin to Sorel’s) the history of philosophy of the state is 
judged. Its natural subject is not the state but the people, and it is 
not the theory of the state, but in general the theory of the people 
that is the basis for all problems of public law. As well for Schil- 
ling as for Koellreutter there is no general law of the life of the 
state. Only the development of the eigenstindiges Volk is impor- 
tant as it responds to circumstances in relation to its needs. This 
kind of philosophy of the state, of course, agrees with the ideas of 
Erich Rothacker, since his conception of the philosophy of history 
is not interested in the rationality of law, but largely in the actual 
existence of the political people. Even liberalism and democracy 
are understood as forms of existence in the sphere of political life 
and recognized as successful in the west, though not in Germany. 
These points of view (shared politically in circles round the former 
vice-chancellor, Franz v. Papen, and Max Hildebert Boehm, Jena, 
and in the periodical Der Ring) represent more or less a renewal 
of old liberalism in its attempt to secure guarantees of liberties for 
the people against a too strong power of decision of the executives of 
the state (for which, e.g., Carl Schmitt-Dorotic stands). 


ARNO CarRL CouTrINHo. 
New York Ciry. 


Le réle social de Wart selon Proudhon. Jean-G. Losster. Paris: 
J. Vrin. 1937. 203 pp. 
The views of nearly a score of thinkers from Kant to Sorel con- 
cerning the social function of art are compared with those of Proud- 
hon in this monograph. To Proudhon the ‘‘organic’’ moralist, a 
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work of art was ‘‘an idealized representation of Nature and of our- 
selves for the moral and physical perfecting of our species.’’ Once 
the servant of wealth or of religion, art henceforth is to promote 
justice and to ennoble labor, to have a part in ‘‘revolutionizing 
minds and consciences.’’ Unlike Comte and Marx, Proudhon would 
bridge the gap between the artist and the masses without any sac- 
rifice of individuality on the part of the former. Almost without 
exception, however, the social moralizers of art display a far clearer 
comprehension of desirable social aims than of the nature and stand- 
ards of art. 


H. A. L. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Humphries, Walter Robson: Philosophical Orations of Thomas 
Reid. Delivered at graduation ceremonies in King’s College, Aber- 
deen, 1753, 1756, 1759, 1762. Edited, with an Introduction, from the 
Birkwood Ms. (Aberdeen University Studies, No. 113.) Aber- 
deen: The University Press. 1937. 47 pp. 48s. (This is a hand- 
somely printed pamphlet. Thomas Reid was professor of philosophy 
at Aberdeen from 1751 to 1764, when he resigned in order to ac- 
cept appointment to the chair just vacated then at Glasgow by 
Adam Smith. Since his Inquiry was published in 1764, it must 
have been composed during the Aberdeen years from which these 
four orations come. The editor of the orations writes: ‘‘The philo- 
sophical temper and attitude of the Orations anticipate the 
philosophical temper and attitude of the Inquiry, and the Orations 
may take their place in the canon of Reid’s Works as the first out- 
line of that philosophy of Common Sense by which his name is re- 
membered’’ (p.9). The University of Aberdeen has chosen a happy 
form in which to express its debt of piety to one of its most illus- 
trious members. ) 

Hart, Hornell: Skeptic’s Quest. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1938. 173 pp. $2.00. 

Jones, Rufus M.: The Eternal Gospel. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. 235 pp. $2.00. 

Gagarin, A.: Franz Mehring i ego filosofskie vzglyadi. Moskva: 
Sotsialno-ekonomicheskoe izd. 1937. 140 pp. 2 rubles. (A criti- 
cal exposition of the development of Mehring’s thought, sub-divided 
into three periods: 1869-1889; 1889-1914; 1914-1919.) 

Rosenthal, M.: Materialisticheskaya dialektika. Moskva: Parti- 
noe izd. 1937. 123 pp. 1.50 rubles. (A popular outline of the 
fundamental laws of materialist dialectics: interpenetration and 
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unity of opposites, transformation of quantity into quality, negation 
of negation. ) 

Shaginyan, Marietta: Besedi ob iskusstve. Moskva: Iskusstvo. 
1937. 143 pp. 3 rubles. (A treatise on the meaning and signifi- 
cance of socialist art. Special problems of language, imagery, genre, 
and style are dealt with briefly. ) 

THE JOURNAL OF SymBouic Loic. Volume 3, Number 1. New 
foundation of formal mathematics: L. Chwistek and W. Hetper. 
Completeness of the propositional calculus: W. V. Quine. 

REVUE N£0SCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 40, No. 56. 
Supplément Répertoire Bibliographique. Livraison de Novembre 
1937 et Tables de 1’Année 1937. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DEUTSCHE KULTURPHILOSOPHIE. Machiavelli und 
die Lehre vom Handeln: Hans Freyer. Der problemgeschichtliche 
Ort der Ontologie Nicolai Hartmanns: Joseph Miinzhuber. Philo- 
sophie und Wirklichkeit. Betrachtungen zu Ernst Kriecks ‘‘ Volk- 
isch-politischer Anthropologie’: Franz Bohm. B. Bosanquet und 
der Einfluss Hegels auf die englische Staatsphilosophie: Adam v. 
Trott. 

BLATTER FUR DEUTSCHE PHILOSOPHIE. 11. Band, Heft 4. 
Eristenz-philosophie und Geschichte: Otto F. Bollnow. Formalis- 
mus und Antiformalismus in der neueren Philosophie: Robert Heiss. 
Neue Forschungen zu den Vorsokratikern: Gerhard Nebel. 

We list below selected articles in philosophy from the following 
publications: 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. XVII°* 
Année, Nos. 5-6. Descartes et la spiritualité moderne: Ch. Hauter. 

Rivista DI FrnosorraA Neo-Sconastica. Anno XXIX, Fase. VI. 
Il problema dell’uno e dei molti nell’idealismo compotenziale di G. 
D. Romagnosi: P. Tommaso Bartolomei. La ragione e la filosofia 
negli scritti di Giuseppe De Maistre: Umberto B. Bolzedi. (Anno 
XXX, Fase. 1.) Lo scetticismo e Ja sua soluzione scettica nel pen- 
siero di David Hume: Luigi Gui. Il principio di causalita in San 
Tomaso: Franco Amerio. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Tome 
XXVII, No. 1. De la connaissance affective: M. D. Roland-Gosse- 
lin. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG. Jahrgang VI, Heft 3. 
Philosophie und kritische Theorie: Max Horkheimer und Herbert 
Marcuse. 

Tne Mopern ScHootman. Vol. XV, No. 3. Matter and Form 
—‘Solution or Evasion?’’: James A. McWilliams. 

30LLETTINO Fimosorico. Anno III, Num. 3. Intrinseca 
eticita dell’arte: P. A. Grammatico. L’indeterminazione della fisica 
moderna: 7’. De Dominicis. 
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REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE GENERALE 
DE LA CIVILISATION. Fasc. 20. Auguste Comte et la religion: Jean 
Delvolvé. 

ScrentiA. Vol. LXIII, N. CCCX-2. Die gegenwirtigen Auf- 
gaben der theoretischen Physik: W. Heisenberg. (Vol. LXIII, No. 
CCCXI-3.) Importanza della storia del pensiero scientifico nella 
cultura nazionale: F. Enriques. Bewusstheit und Unbewusstes: LF. 
Bleuler. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR THEOLOGIE UND KircHe. 19. Jahrgang, Heft 
1/2. A series of articles on Rudolf Otto by Heinrich Frick, Theodor 
Siegfried, Georg Wiinsch, G. van der Leeuw, Erich Fascher, W. 
Staerk, Gustav Mensching, Hermann Schuster, H. Mulert. 

ARCHIVES D’HisTorrE DoctTRINALE ET LitT&RAIRE DU MOYEN AGE. 
Tome XI. Les seize premiers Theoremata et la pensée de Duns 
Scot: Et. Gilson. Johannis XXI Liber de Anima: M. Grabmann. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death on March 4, 1938, of Dr. Ernest 
N. Henderson, professor of philosophy at Adelphi College from 
1902-1935. 


The third meeting of the Conference on Methods in Philosophy 
and the Sciences will be held at the New School for Social Research 
in New York on Sunday, May 8. The morning session will be in the 
nature of a symposium on problems of method in psychology. Dr. 
A. F. Bentley, Professor Kurt Lewin, and Dr. Edwin B. Holt will 
contribute papers at this meeting. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to brief papers on and dis- 
cussion of the effects of the growing trends towards authoritarianism 
on the practice of scientific method and the application of its results. 

Anyone who is interested in attending this Conference is invited 
to communicate with the secretary, Gail Kennedy, at Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Massachusetts. 











